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ABSTRACT 

A course designed for college students with severe 
writing problems, especially those stemming from nonstandard speech 
patterns, was adapted to a variety of noncollege settingst two high 
schools, a labor union, a manpower training program, and the staff 
education department of a psychiatric hospital, fiach setting 
attempted to integrate classroom instruction in rhetoric and syntax 
with laboratory autotutorial work on standard written finglish. 
Success was limited at the union sites by participants^ lack of 
motivation to improve their writing skills, at the high school sites 
by students* lack of motivation and difficulty in managing 
self --instruct ion, and at the manpower site by administrative 
instability. A successful continuing adaptation model, however, was 
established among the highly motivated workers at the psychiatric 
hospital. An evaluation of project results indicates that adapted 
models of the course would succeed in efficiently operated social i 
service agencies and in stable job training programs committed to 
developing literacy skills. Any model designed for learners of high 
school age and younger, however, would require an in-'depth revision 
of materials and procedures and a reorganisation of the curriculum. 
(MM) 
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A> Project Overview 

This project has adapted a successful college basic writing program, the COMP-LAB 
course at York- College/CUNY, to a variety of non-college settings. The college 
model was designed for students with the most severe writhing problems, 
particularly those stemming from nonstandard speech patterns. Its innovative 
approach integrated instruction in rhetoric and syntax, offered in the classroom, 
with autotutorial work on standard written English, offered in a laboratory. In 
the adaptation project, new models of this course were developed for two high 
schools, 3 labor union, a manpower training progriam, and the staff education 
department of a psychiatric hospital. Adaptations at all sites were in some 
measure successful, but more so where learners were more experienced in managing 
their own learning, where they had stronger and more tangible motives for 
improving their writing skills, and where institutional cofflfflitment and flexibility 
were more clearly present. 

B. Purpose 

The writing instruction which members of minority groups receive in urban high 
schools is often inadequate. Many secondary schbol graduates go directly from the 
classroom to the job market, where they are unable to aldvance because of their 
limited basic skills^ particularly in writing. Programs offered by employers and 
neighborhood-based continuing education programs to remedy these deficiencies are 
often untested and ill-adapted to the populations th^ are meant to serve. 
Teaching writing to these learners demaiids specialised knowledgie and training, 
expertise which during the past decade has been developed at some colleges and 
universities, but which remains mostly limited to institutions of higher . 
education. Extending these improvements in basic writing instruction tbhigh 
schools and job-related settings suggests one likely solution to the problem of 
poor writing skills among minority group members outside the college classroom. 
Such programs may also be less costly than similar college-based programs and may 
have more immediate impact on the employability of disadvantaged learners. 

C. Backftround and Origins 

The COMP-LAB basic writing course at York College/CUNY was developed by Professors 
Mary Epes, Carolyn Kirkpa trick, and Michael Southwell, and waa. supported by a 
two-year gtant from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
(1977*79), supplemented by a one-year grant from the Exxon Education Foundation 
for its evaluation. To meet the needs of students with severewriting problems, 
most of whom have nonstandard English or foreign language backgrounds, we 
developed this two-part course, with a classroom component (where instruction in 
rhetoric and syntax is provided) and a laboratory component (where systematic ' 
autotutorial instruction in written correctness is provided). The results of the 



Exxon-supported evaluation showed that the COMP-LAB course in one semester could 
4„ !w decrease in students* error rates and significant improvement 

writing quality; that students had overwhelmingly favorable 
!i5 !f towards the lab} and that the course provided administrative flexibility 
and institutional cost-savings. These outcomes suggested that our program could 
be useful in non-college settings. 

^/ ••■ "' ■ ■ • ' • ' ■ . 

D. Project Description 

Following are descriptions of models developed at each site. 

Bronx Psychiatric Center. Like most service agencies, the Bronx Psychiatric 
center has an acute need for improved onrthe- job writing among its 
paraprofessional employees (mostly black and Hispanic). Also many of these 
employees are seeking admission to, or are already enrolled in the associate 
degree program which the hospital (in! cooperation; with Bronx Community 
^ T**?^^ °Pf^^^?^°" Srounda. However, some are unable to enroll, or 
have difficulty in their course work because of their problems with writing. To 
address these needs, Epea, the project director taking responsibility for this 
site, in collaboration with the directors of the hospital's staff education 
•program, developed four adaptation models of the COMP-LAB course: an entirely 
self-instructional laboratory model open to all members of the hospital staff on a 
voluntary basis (a popular and successful effort)} a college-preparatory model 
similar to the York prototype course (also successful but offered only one 
semester for administrative reasons) j a model with some tutorial support mandated 
tor occupational therapy aides (a model strongly resisted by these "draftees" and 
so abandoned after one semester)} and another exclusively autotutorial model 
required for all therapy aides in training (another successful model which, like 
the volunteer program, is still in operation at the hospital). Evaluation 
indicated that enrollees noticeably improved their writing, and that overall 
success at this site can be_atttributed„ to„the maturity of the learners, their 
clear motivation to improve their' writing, and the enthusiastic and informed 
cooperation of the staff education department personnel. 

HiHh School SifePfl. Models of the COMP-LAB course were designed by Kirkpatrick in 
cooperation with faculty members at Charles Evans Hughea, an inner city public 
high school in Manhattan, and at August Martin, a magnet public high school in 
Wueens. Both schools were motivated to improve the writing skills of their 
students (almost entirely minority group members) by the initiation of the Regents 
Competency Tests in Writing, a diploma requirement introduced in 1980. Because of 
severely limited facilities, the experimental program at Hughes was initially 
designed to be entirely classroom-based, but in the second year of the program, 
funding unrelated to this project made it possible for the school to develSp 
writing lab classes, with enrollment limited to 20, for students in greatest need* 
two teachers used the COMP-LAB exercises systematically in their lab classes. At* 
August Martin High School, the program was more closely modeled -on that at York 
college, with both a classroom and a coordinated lab component. Two cooppratihg 
ceachera taught a course focussed exclusively on writing skills, and students were 
released from class one day a week to work on the lab matarials in a supervised 
M J development of programs focused on writing at the 

high school level was highly successful} the success of transfer of the 
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experimental laboratory approach was more limited. Evaljiation suggested that high 
school learners had difficulty in managing self-instruction; other perhaps equally 
important reasons for limited success were scheduling rigidity, lack of reward for 
increased effort by cooperating teachers, and the fact that our program focussed 
on instructional needs that at the high school level are impdrtant. but not 
dominant. 

Other Sites. At ILGWU Local 62-32, the first of two sites for which Southwell 
assumed responsibility, learners worked independently in a lab setting, without 
supervision, but with some feedback from a teacher who was hired to check those 
parts of the lab work they could not check themselves. Since .enrollees had no 
strong external motivation to master writing skills, this model was, on the whole, 
unsuccessful. At the second site, East Harlem CETA II-B, a manpower training 
program, courses in literacy skills were already in place, and the COMP-LAB course 
reinforced their goals—to prepare enrollees for positions requiring such skills. 
The model developed was quite similar to that at York College, with coordinated 
classroom and Ub components. Unfortunately, the smooth functioning of the 
program was severely hampered in its final phase by -considerable administrative 
instability. Interviews indicated that learners had strongly positive attitudes 
toward the COMP-LAB program at both sites, but because only a few completed the 
exercises at one site and at the other the host agency was closed down, no 
evaluation of writing improvement was feasible. - 

E. Outcomes and Impacts 

Major outcomes of our adaptation project were: (1) the establishment of one 
successful continuing adaptation model, the Bronx hospital program; (2) insights 
into how to adapt the COMP-LAB course to many kinds of learners and learning 
situations—insightB which have helped the directors improve the program as it 
functions at their home college and at other college sites, and which may be 
useful in the development of additional models of the course in non-college 
settings; (3) impetus to further research on the reasons for the effectiveness of 
the COMP-LAB method of teaching written-language skills, especially to nonstandard 
dialect speakers. 

F. Summary and Conclusions 

In considering the possibility, of future adaptations of the COMP-LAB course, or of 
similar college courses, it is important to pay particular attention to the 
suitability of the course to the population at hand. Also' necessary are a stable 
setting and external motivation for both learners and personnel responsible for 
the program. There is every reason to believe that adapted models of the COMP-LAB 
course would succeed in efficiently-operated social service agencies and in stable 
job-training programs conimitted to developing literacy skills. Any model designed 
for learners of high school age and younger, however, would require in-depth 
revision of materials and procedures (While maintaining the COMP-LAB's basic 
conceptual framework), and also an openness on the part of school adiiiinistrators 
to innovation entailing major reorganiaation of curriculum, as well as funds to 
support such major changes. . 



DEVELOPING NEW MODELS OF THE COMP-LAB COLLEGE 
BASIC WRITING COURSE FOR OTHER SETTINGS 



Project Overview 

This project has adapted a successful college basic writing 
program, the COMP-LAB course at York College/CUNY, to a variety 
of non-college settings. The college model was designed for 
students with severe writing problems, particularly those 
stemming from nonstandard speech patterns. Its innovative 
approach integrated instruction in rhetoric and syntax^ offered 
in the classroom, with autotutorial work on standard written 
English, offered in a lab. In the adaptation pro ject , new models 
of this project were developed for two high schools, a Tabor 
union, a manpower training program, and the staff education 
department of a psychiatric hospital. 

Adaptations at all sites were in some measure successful , but 
more so where learners were more experienced in managing their 
own learning (since the approach is largely self-instructional), 
and where they had stronger and more tangible motives for 
improving their writing skills. Institutional commitment and 
flexibility also played a key tole in the relative success of 
each model. Specifically,: the outcomes of the project suggest 
. that (1) efforts to establish a basic writing program, even a 
highly flexible, effective, and economical one like the COMP-LAB 
course, are not likely to succeed at profit-oriented business 
sites} (2) the success of such efforts at moat urban high ^ 
schools, despite the strong pressure on teachers and students to 
> improve writing skills, will probably be limited by 

institutional inflexibility and younger learners* difficulties 
in handling self-instruction} (3) such efforts are moat likely 
to succeed in service-oriented agencies where learners are more 
mature and where thb clear need for good writing skills on the 
job insures both individual and institutional commitment to the 
program} and (4) s-uccess in neighborhood training programs is 
also likely but less predictable, depending both on the 
career-orientation of enrollees and the relative expertise of 
program managers. 



Purpose 

The writing instruction which members of minority groups receive 
in urban high schools, overwhelmed as they are by large classes, 
and faculty cutbacks, is of ten inadequate . Many of these 
students go directly f rom_high school to the iob market, where 
they are unable to advancF^ipcause of their limited basic 
skills. Even if competent in the work they iare doing, these 
workers cannot be promoted because of their inability to prepare 
the simplest reports and memoranda.. Employers are sometimes 



willing, and even eager, to underwrite courses for their 
educationally disadvantaged workers, but the programs they can 
Offer are frequently untested and ill-adapted to the populations 
i^*^?".'"^^"? ^° Some workers take the i5i?ia?i!li aSd 

enroll themselves in neighborhood-based continuing education 
Classes. Such programs proliferate, but are usually unable to 
make a real contribution to writing improvement. Teaching 
writing to these learners demands specialized knowledge and" 
approaches. Not only is writing the most difficult of the basic 
Skills for all learners to master, but the problems are 
compounded for speakers of nonstandard English (as most minority' 
group workers are). ^ 

Since the late silTties, however, serious intellectual attention 
nas'been given to improving the writing skills of nontraditional 
students. Some breakthroughs have occurred; new and more 
effective approaches and programs have been developed and are 
being disseminated. But with few exceptions these have been 
limited to colleges and universities. The transfer of such a 
proven research-based program to job-related settings and high 
schools suggests one likely solution to the problem of providlna 
effective. instruction in writings skills to minority group 
members outside the college classroom. Such programs may also 
be less costly than similar college-based programs and may have 
more immediate impact on the employabili ty of disadvantaged 
learners. This project investigated the f.ra'nsf erability of one 
such course . 

Backaround and Oriains 

The COMP-LAB basic writing course at York College/CUNY had been 
developed by^Prof essors Mary Epes, Carolyn Kirkpatrick, and 
Michael Southwell, under a prior two-year grant from the Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education ( 1977-79) , " 
supplemented by a one-year grant froifa; the Exxon Education 
Foundat ion f gX— i^^— e-raluation . 

The COMP-LAB P^^g^am was designed specifically for students who 
enter college with the most serious writing prbblems, most of 
whjm have nonstandard English or foreign language backgrounds, 
and almost all of whom are members of minority groups. To meet 
their needs, we developed a two-part course, with a classroom ° 
component (where instruction 'in rhetoric and syntax is provided) 
and a laboratory component (where instruction in written 
correctness is provided). In the classroom, ^roup instruction 
in composing is supplemented by heavy emphasis on free writing 
to develop fluency. In the laboratory, students work by 
themselves, usTng our self-instructional materials. Course 
materials provide for careful coordination of classroom and 
laboratory work. 

It is the autotutofial laboratory component of :the course which 



is moat distinctive... Both theory and practice suggest that 
self-inatructiofl is the ideal mode in which to provide 
instruction in the forms, structures, and conventions of 
standard written English. Rather than receiving instruction 
from a teacher or tutor, students in the college program work on 
tneir own (under the supervision of lab personnel). Students 
are assigned to one laboratory module a we'^k-, each focussed on a 
single grammatical feature or syntactic Jr'oblem.' Most modules 
begin with a^brief audiotape introductiq'n that stresses the 
ditferences between speech and writing,/ and teaches the basic 
principle which .is the focus of the mo'd^iile. A carefully 
structured set of written exercises follows, offering students 
substantial practice in writing. Techii-iquea such as sentence 
compining and controlled compositibn require students to 
manipulate a grammatical feature in increasingly compllaated 
contexts, thus internalising the rule and moving them closer to 
control of that feature in their own writing. Exercises have 
been designed so that students. can do and check them on their 
own, working at their own pace. Students' mastery of the 
laboratory practice is monitored in the writing they do for the 
course. The autotutoria,! approach also helps students develop 
valuable study skills, helps them attain the perceptual skills 
they need, and offers substantial flexibility for learners, 
instructors, and administrators. ■ 

year of the COMP-LAB Project, the course was 
tranferred to two other college settings (and since then the 
laboratory exercises and autdtutorial approach have been adopted 
and adapted by many writing programs and laboratories in / 
colleges across the country). During thai: year, a course 
evaluation, supported by Exxon Education Foundation, was 
conducted by Formative Evaluation Research Associates, . Inc . , of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Analysis of evaluation findings showed the 
following; : 

* significant decrease in rates at which errors occurred 

, in the writing of students using the COMP-LAB approach? 

* significant improvement in their overall writina 
quality; 



overwhelmingly favorable attitudes toward the lab; 

for teachers, little difficulty using the lab system; 

increased flexibilty in administering the remedial 
writing program; and 

institutional cost-savings effected through a reduction 
in teacher contact time for students using the lab as 
part of the course. 
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These evaluation outcomes suggested to us that the COMP-LAB 
course was, strong in the characteristics necessary for 
successful adaptation to non-college settings, provided that 
learners at these settings had needs similar to those enrolled 
in our basic, writing program at York* 



Project Description 

In developing the COMP-LAB course; our starting point had^ been a 
spcfdific population of students. We had identified the needs of 
this population of writers/ the content appropriate to those • 
needst and the learning streJ^egies appropriate both to that 
content and to the psychology of the learners. In any 
adaptation of the course, wo considered it essential that (1) 
the learners* writing should be characterised by nonstandard 
features; (2) the basic instructional approach to learning 
correct grammatical forms should be autotutorial; and (3) our 
laboratory materials could be used without major revision. 
However, we were prepared to adapt all other components of the 
course to a wide range of differing goals among the learners and 
conditions at the sites where the models would be adopted. 

In view of these considerations, the following sites were 
selected initially as apparently suitable settings for our 
adaptations of the CdMP-LAB course: the Staff Education Program 
of the Bronx Psychiatric Center, August Martin an'd Charles Evans 
'Hughes High Schools, and Consolidated Edison Company, all in New 
York City. However, after several months, it seemed doubtful 
that the materials and approach were appropriate to the needs of 
a sufficient number of Con Edison's employees and that its 
management's commitment to the project was sufficient to support 
it. So at that time, two complementary alternative sites, Local 
62-32 of the International Ladies* Garment Workers Union and an 
East Harlem CETA training program, were chosen to replace Con 
Edison . 

As we began work on adapting the college course at the various 
sites, it became clear that the component of the course most \ 
critical to adaptation was the autotutorial laboratory . In the 
college setting, the laboratory had a^lways received strong 
support from the classroom component of the course, since 
teachers were able to monitor and reinforce the instruction 
>rhich had beengoing on in the lab. Now we had to examine 
whether it would be possible for the laboratory to stand alone, 
or at least with less support than the college model of the 
course provides. How much support it was necessary to provide, 
and the nature of that support, have varied from site to site, 
depending on the character and resources of each. Figure 1 (on 
p. S) indicates the comparative range of these resources. 
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Figure ,1s Resource Inventory of College and Non-College Sites 



Following are deacriptiona of the d'eveiopment of models at each - 

al'te* ■ - ' •;. ■ . 



Bronx Psychiatric Center 

Since the mid-196i)s, the Bronx Psychiatric Center has been ' 
serving the mental health needs of the. entire Bronx. Its 
employees include approximately 600 therapy aides and 80 nurses, 
besides psychiatrists and social work and maintenance staffs. 
Because of its location in the North Bronx, its paraprofessional 
staff is composed largely of minority groups, mostly black and 
Hispanic. 

The Staff Education Departsant.afc B.P.C., in collaboration with 
Bronx Community College/CUNY, operates an associate degree 
program mainl-y for hospital personnel. Many of the required 
courses, like freshman composition, are, taught on the 'Center~* s 
grounds. Also, non-credit courses are offered by the Staff 
Education Department to all hospital employees recommended by 
their supervisors, and a 200-hour training program is required 
for mental health therapy trainees. Employees enrolled in these 
programs are .given released time to attend classesi _ 

Like most service agencies, the Bronx Psychiatric Center has an 
acute need for writing competency among its employees, even on 
the lowest rung of its career ladder. The hospital staff relies 
on reports written by case workers and other social work 
paraprof essionals at the Center and in affiliated agencies. 
Therapy aides and nurses must interview patients, observe them, 
and write reports on their responses and behavior. Erro?:s in 
syntax and word forma can seriously interfere with the clarity 
of these reports, and hence with the^ action to be taken on 
behalf of patients. Poorly written reports have sometimes been 
a^source of embarrassment an,d«concern during the yearly visit of 
the hoapital accrediting .agency. Further, many. hospital 
employees are intereated in admission to the associate degree 
program, but don 't write well enough to be admitted to the 
required freshman composition 'course . Other students already 
enrolled in the degree program continue to have problems with 
writing in their courses. 

To address these Wide-ranging needs for improved writing skills, 
in Fall 1979, Mary Epes, the project director taking 
responsibility for thia site, iri collaboration with the 
directors of the hospital's staff education program, completed 
preparations for a variety of different models of the COMP-LAB 
course. With the., clerical and financial asaistance of the 
hoapital, a classroom In the Staff Education area was set up as 
a lab and supplied with files of exerclaes (later^i^ 
workbook format ) and tape recorders j directors and secretaries 
were trained In lab procedures; new COMP-LAB forms were 
developed} and special writing teats wfere devised to give 



wJ''i^*!f ^!!? opportunity to apply what they had iearned'irthe 
lab to the kind of writing they did on the "job, 

In^the course of the,,project four models were developed at 

inrnTrrr^^^Mr^* A11 hospital employees were invited to 
?SI i in a -self-contained lab program on a voluntary basis. 
rf:^^o°®? ^^^^8^®®"^^® release enrollees from their regular ' 
Z^li a»iy two convenient hours,each week so that they could 

!n^«i?" own in the self .instructional laboratory. Each 

T?^ permitted to complete the modules on an 
/individually arranged achedulS. Staff Education Department 
personnel were available during lab-hotira (8 AM to 5 PM) to 

^'o^^ ^^'^ to monitor their progpeaa. The" 
enrolleea were^ also free to request individual .kpsiatance while 
wo|Mng in^the lab. A "hot line" phone to the Staff EdScau'n 
office facilitated communication with the directors, and brief 
bi-weekly reports, prepared by secretaries and directors, gave 
enroUees_^ feedback on their performance. This voluriteei' model, 
h«!!?jS®fK.^" January.igao,, enrolled .27 employees, mostly mental 
health therapy aides, in its first semester. More than half of 

;„J!.^f°"P^-^°'?^®^**? almost completed) the program, despite 
initial scheduling difficulties. This model operated ' . "P^''* 
auccesafully during the period of the grant, and afterwards. 
Currently (Pall 1983), about a half dozen new applicants are 
accepted into the program each semester. 

(2) Colleae-orepflration modal, kHa ^^m« that the 

n!i!f?^®®^ "lojel was initiated, employees and neighbcrrhood ' 
applicants who had recently enrolled in the Bronx Community 
v-oiiege degree program and who needed improvement in basic 

?h«^i?!<^? wi^® ^^^® i"''^^^**^®^o^'^^^^^^ 8i^o"P for which 

the Staff Education Department directors provided one hour a 
week of classroom instruction coordinated with the lab work., 
fcnrollees were required to completa the modules on a regular 
college semester schedule and to write essays weekly on assigned 
topics. This model was immediately and dramatically successful. 
JiLi?*5 *'?*' ^®?ularly attended the claaa hour and also 
completed the modules passed ^heir qualifying writing exam 
successfully and were piaced; in the regular college composition 
course. However , ^despite this success (or ;rather! becaSse of 
it;, the experiment was not repeatedj the Staff Education 
Program director feared that if the classroom course were ' 
f;!®'^!°^'^®8"^?r^y to^«*' <^o^^ege enrollees. it would reduce 
expected enrollment in the college remedial program. 

1?^.!!^'^?^^^?" The director of the Rehabilitation Center 

at the hospital became Interested in the COMP-LAB program 
because occupational therapy aides are required to write even 



more frequent and detailed patient reports than aides in other 
departments. In Fall 1980, twelve aides who were particularly 
deficient in basic writing skills were identified and assigned 
to the course. Despite efforts to boost morale, and the 
availability of one-on-one tutorial assistance, the model had 
little success; aides protested the assignment and only a few 
did much work In the program. 

(4) Trainees' modpt. In the late fall of 1980, the hiring 
freeze which had been imposed on the hospital in 1979 was 
lifted. As we had planned before the freeze was imposed, the 

nursing education made the COMP-LAB course part of ' 
the 200-hour training program which each newly hired aide must 
complete successfully in order to qualify for continued 

/ einploy^ent. (Those few wfth good" writing skills, were exempt 

from the COMP-LAB requi^rement . ) Since most trainees, after a 
_ few weeks on the job, are assigned to evening or night shifts, 
new and even more flexible procedures had to be devised for this 
- model. A network of c,ommunication and feedback was set up to 
keep trainees motivated and aware of deadlines as they moved 
through the modlles on th^ir own. The first group of 22 new 
employees was oriented, to. COMP-LAB procedures in January 1981, 

. -and .during the followinr>spring two additional groups were set 
^^r^°K 3 totai.of4o: trainees in the program at the end of the 
grant ppriod. Since then, several new groups of newly hired 
.aides who are deficient in writing skills, ranging from eight, to 
twelve in each group, have been enrolled. This model appears to 
offer the. most tangible benefits to the hospital and the best 
hope of long-term institutionalizatio 

Hiah School Sites ' 

Experimental writing prdgrams/were designed in Fall 1979 .by 
Carolyn Kirkpatrick in cooperation with faculty members at 
Charles Evans Hughes High School in Manhattan, and at August 
inSn^" S^8h School in Queens, and began operation in February 
1980. Both high schools had a student population composed 
almost entirely of minority group members, many with academic 
deficiencies^ And in both cases, faculty members at the site ' 
had initiated the first contact, since for all high schools in 
New York State, a general concern about the low level of 
students* writing skills had become highly specific with the 
institution of the new Regents Competency Tests in Writing, a 
; /diploma re in 1980o „ 

g in oth^^r ways tile two schools offered: an interesting contrast to 
fj^ipne anofth^r. Charles Evans Hughes was an inner-city high schoo,l 
'"^"y^' such schools: overcrowding, 

litres a student discipline, 

p;Ma'^f-;^*A^nc:y:,.-,e^^^ were'^on the rise ' during 

W^Pitwp^yfe^t-jS in 1982 , the high school was 

I' I^^M?4^toy^f^^^^ City Board of Education. In contrast. 



August Martin High School was a magnet school with selective 
admissions and special programs in aviation and communication. 
Attendance records were among the, best in the city, student and 
faculty morale Were good, and physical resources were adequate. 

gharles Evans Hugh es Hiah School, The experimental program at 
Hughes was designed to be classroom based, calling on a minimum 
of extra resources and making a minimum of extra demands on the 
teacher. In Spring 1980, three sections of tenth-girade 
students — two Regular sections and one General (that is,, 
students well below grade level in reading) — hatf a two-period 
lab component built into their regular English class each week. 
On those two days, they worked on the COMP-LAB materials in 
their usual classroom, under their teacher's guidance. ' 
Materials were provided in single-sheet format, stored infii * 
folders in a large filing cabinet in the classroom. No !i 
tape-recorders were available; the teacher provided the class 
vith an introduction to the conceptual material in each module. 
Students worked on five modules of the exercises over a; full 
semester, doing each module in its entirety, and proceeding at 
their own pace. The single-sheet format exercises posed large 
problems for the teacher, who was struggling with classes 
averaging 34 (sometimes difficult) students , and often more at. 
the beginning of a semester. In the subsequent Fall , the 
exercises were used with Regular sect ions only , and having 
become available in a revised workbook formatv were used in that 
way, which proved to be more practical in that setting. 
(Students worked from the book to their own paper, as- is 
customary in New York City high schools, where atud|Bnts do not 
own their texts.) Also, new Board of Education funding for 
pupils with special educational needs in the area of writing 
made it possible for the cooperating teacher to become a writing 
resource teacher for the school. A second teadher joined the 
experimental program, and the first teacher supported her in the 
classroom on days that students were doing the 
self-instructional work. "Check points" were introduced, 
specific exercises in the modules where students asked one of - 
the teachers to confirm the accuracy of their work before they 
went on. i 

In Spring 1981, the new Board of Education funding made It 
possible for Charles Evans Hughes to run 15 writing lab classes, 
with enrollment limited to 20 students per classj students in 
greatest need (from Grades 9 through 12) took these labs in 
addition to their regularly scheduled English course. The two 
teachers who had used the exercises in ^their English classes 
both used them systematically in the new lab program. 

In both whole-class and lab use at Hughes, students registered 
positive feelings about the self-instructional work, though some 
felt it was "too easy." In the classroom, using the workbook 
proved more practical than using single-sheet exercises, but it 



became evident that a teacher had to be committed beyond the 
call of duty (or have extra teaching assistance, or both) to 
make the autotutorial approach function smoothly with a large 
class* In the writing lab classes, the autotutorial approach 
was more practical, and students • ability to work alone on the 
self-instructional exercises did indeed free the teacher to give 
more individual attention* However, the truly important factor 
in the success of these classes was probably the greatly reduced 
class size, not the use of self-instruction* 

AuMu^t M artin Hifth School. The program at August Martin was 
more closely modeled after that at York College in offering from 
the beginning a course focused solely on developing writing v. 
skills, one component of which was lab work offered in a 
physically separate setting. The school year was divided into 
four cycles, rather than two semesters, so the curriculum for a 
single cycle had to be carefully defined* Two cooperating 
•teachers instituted the program at August Martin and were active 
throughout the project* 

In Spring 1980 (Cycle 3), each of the two cooperating teachers 
taught two sections of a special College Skills Workshop class. 
Students included eleventh- and twelfth-graders chosen largely 
on the basis of a writing sample showing problems with 

^ojiTQAtji^Q&u.:! C 1 a 88 iLo.om_jwo r k_JE hei 8e g en t s 

Competency tasks, the business letter and short essay. A 
Writing Resource Center was established in a small room, on the 
model of other independent study centers in the school, to serve 
as the laboratory site. Lab materials used in this first cycle 
were limited to a selection from two modules dealing with nouns 
and verbsj students were expected to cover set assignments each 
week. Tape-recorders and headsets were obtained} audiotapes and 
single-sheet exercise materials were stored in boxes on open 
shelves in the Resource Center, where students could obtain 
materials as they needed them. Classes of 20-28 students were 
divided into three groups. Each group was released from class 
one day a week to work in the Resource Center, where ,teachers 
supervised their work during hours that would ordinarily have 
been devoted to other similar administrative or supervisory 



All involved in the initial cycle considered the ten-week term 
too short. Accordingly, two "advanced" groups were formed and* 
^monitored during Cycle 4, along with two more beginners* groups. 
During the second year, the writing program was run entirely as 
a two-cycle sequence (with four to five classes each cycle), 
which permitted more effective planning of^ the curriculum . And 
in the second year, the new Board of Education funding made It 
possible for the school to develop a^ larger Writing Resource 
Center. One of the two cooperating teachers moved to a 
full-time role in the new center, while a third teacher joiUwed 
this program and offered the writing skills course. In the 



tasks . 
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two-cycle sequence, the use of the COMP-LAB materials was 
expanded to include a selection from five modules. Howeverj 
since students averaged at best an hour a week in the Writing 
^Resource Center, they did not do any module in its entirety. 
Special assignment sheets and lab forms were devised to help 
guide. students* work* The classroom curriculum became, as it 
evolved, more developmental in its emphasis (as opposed to 
simply remedial), and instruction aimed specifically at the 
writing tasks posed by the Regents Competency. Examination gave 
way to a broader einphasis on developing composing skillsv 

The program seemed to work well for both teachers and students* 
Although it was sometimes hard for teachers to handle the 
rotating small-group schedule , the extra burden of planning wets 
offset by the benefits of the smaller class size and ability to 
offer individual help. The results of cooperative planning 
between teachers were one of the most gratifying results for 
participants. And despite their position as "draftees" on the 
basis of need, students consis.tently expressed positive feelings 
about the program. " Teachers remarked that student attendance 
and pass rates were iauperior to those in regular English 
^ classes. (However-, there was no way to obtain data to verify 
this impression.) 



Other Sites 



Consoli dated Edison Company of New York. Although individual 
staff members of Con Edison's Education Division expressed 
considerable interest in reorganizing the existing writing 
improvement program on the COMP*LAB mo4el, the bureaucracy of 
the company is cumbersome, and it proved impossible to gain the 
high-^level administrative approval which would be necessary for 
a timely and successful program. Therefore, in May 1980 we 
abandoned plaiis to include Con Edison among the transfer sites. 

Local 62^32. Int ernational Ladies' Garment Workers * Union . The 
IL6WU has had a long history of concern for the educational 
welfare of its members. Accordingly , the education director of 
Local 62-^32 in New York City strongly supported the development 
of a writing skills course on the COMP-LAB model . A laboratory 
was established and equipped, and a course was developed in 
which learners were given a series of assignments in the lab. 
Michael Southwell provided an orientation and . introduction to 
the course, but otherwise there was no teacher associated with 
lt4 Learners worked independently and without supervision, at 
times convenient to them, in the lab* The teacher of another 
exiisting course was hired to check ^those parts of the lab work 
which learners could not check themselves. 



One group of learners took the course during the March-September 



1980 period, and another during the October 1980-March 1981 
period. The results of this project were distinctly mixed. Of 
the. approximately 25 members of the local in the two groups, 
only two completed the full course. Some of the learners who 
signed up for the course in fact never did any of the assigned 
work. But, in interviews with Southwell, all who did do any 
work expressed appreciation for the opportunity, satisfaction 
with what they were doing, and confidence that they were 
learning. It appears, then,, there were individual successes; 
but on the whole the project must be called unsuccessful. 

« ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

In some ways the union adaptation was the most difficult of any 
.reported here, because the site had fewer resources than any of 
the others. Although members demonstrated the kinds of writing 
deficiencies which are susceptible to improvement by working on 
the COMP-LAB materials, they do not customarily engage in 
. on-the-jou writing} typically , they are machine operators, with 
no need at all for writing skills. Many are recent immigrants 
with little or poor knowledge of the English language, a problem 
the COMP-LAB materials are not designed to deal with. Whatever 
motivation these learners may have had for improving their 
writing was entirely personal! writing skills are not required 
■ on their jobs. In the union's edticational program, there was no 
writing course to support the lab work, and this fact seems to 
have had-a negative effectr on the motivation- of the learners ^ 
Typically, they worked alone in the lab, without supervisory or 
instructional personnel, and sometimes even without any fellow 
learners. Despite this isolation, they reported that they 
always felt in control of what they were supposed to be doing, 
almost always found it interesting, and usually considered it 
helpful. 

Because of the small number of workers completing the assigned 
Work, no formal evaluation of writing was carried out at the 
ILGWU site. 

East Harlem CETA IT-B. this -manpower training pr(jgram was 
operated by Mobicentrics , Inc., jointly with the East Harlem 
Council for Community Improvement, under a— contract with_the New 
York City Department of Efflplbyment. Its mission was to train 
clients from many of New York City's poorest neighborhoods m^^-- 
job skills, basic literacy skills, and work attitudes, and then 
to place them in entry-level positions with local employers. 
This transfer site offered a clientele with an obvious need for 
writing skills, an administration and a faculty with an apparent 
commitment to providing instruction in writing skills, and an 
educational, structure (facilities and personnel) already in 
place. It was thus not difficult to modify an existing basic 
language skills course to include a laboratory on the COMP-LAB 
model. The grammar portion, of students' regular claiss 
assignments was diverted to the lab. The regular teacher 
supervised their work, and checked those portions which students 



were unable to check themselves. This course was eventually 
used by nearly 100 students, in two different cycles. In 
interviews with their teacher and Southwell, most of the 
students expressed enthusiasm about what they were doing. 

The smooth functioning of the program was severely hampered, 
however, by considerable administrative instability. The 
Education Director and the Executive Director both left within 
four months of the beginning of the program, and the teacher 
assigned to the course suddenly and unexpectedly resigned to 
take a position outside the country, at a time when it was 
impossible for Southwell to provide any training to 'her 
replacement. In fact, the agency was in such turmoil that its 
contractor closed it shortly after the second cycle, at about 
the time of the expiration of the grant period; This ended what 

^»een a reasonably well-f unctioning progtam, and _made„ it 
impossible to get enough data to make any evaluation of changes 
in the learners' writing performance. It should be noted, 
though, that (judging from the reactions of both students and 
teacher) the program was successful as long as it was in 
operation. This was probably because the site was the most 
similar of all those in the project to a traditional college 
setting, thus making it relatively easy to integrate the 
laboratory facility imo the existing educational structure. 



Bronx Psychiatric Center 

Papers. In a blind reading, the Staff Education Department 
^irectors compared pre- and, post-papers of enrollees in the 
COMP-LAB program. In general, both ward reporta and essa^^ 
written for college courses showed noticeable improvement. In 
the trainees' program, specifically, the reaults were as 
follows: 6955 improved, and 44X improved dramatically r of the 
eleven individuals who showed no change or declined alightly, 
all but one had fairly good writing skills at the start of the 
program, and perhaps had little to learn from it. The inoat 
noticeable improvement was among the 'poorest writers: of the 
fifteen individuals who were writing unacceptable or borderline 
pre-reports, all but oae wrote acceptable post-reports, These 
results are compatible with the findings of the Exxon-supported 
evaluation, of the COMP-LAB basic writing course in college 
settings. \ 7 



Interviews. Epes conducted lengthy Interviews with fourteen 
randomly chosen participants. There was almost lOOX agreement 
among respondents that the work was enjoyable and relevant to 
their writing needs. All stressed that theyliked working on 
their own, and that the incidental help given by the Staff 
Education Department peraonhel was sufficient for them to work 



Outcomes and Impact 





productively by themselves in the lab. 

The directors of the Staff Education Department Were also 
enthusiastic about the program. Specifically, they felt that 
the content of the modules is highly relevant to the writing 
needs of the B.P.C. employees, and that the self-instructional 
approach is uniquely suitable to the learning styles of adults. 
Because of employees' varied work schedulesand their own 
limited administrative resources, directors Identiff the 
flexibility of the program krid its low cost of operation as twb 
of its most attractive features. 

In speculating on the future of the program at B.P.C. , all ' 
concerned felt that motivation was the most crucial factor. 
Motivation of ^.trainees to complete the G 

obvioust completion is a requirement for continued employment. 
But motivation among volunteers in the-program was much less 
clear, In comparing those who completed their .work on schedule 
-with those who worked sporadically or had disappeared from the 
volunteer progfa'm, we noted that all but one or two of the 
hard-working enrolleea showed a common motivation! becoming 
eligible for (or redeeming their failure in) the composition 
course offered at the hospital by Bronx Community College. For 
those who did not persist, there seemed to be no immediate or 
tangible rewards for their efforts to improve their on-the-job ~ 
writing. For some years, chances of promotion baaed on improved 
Job performance had been remote. In fact, despite pressure from 
accrediting agencies to improve report writing, supervisors 
(according to enrolleea in the COMP-LAB program) did not seem to 
notice aideu efforts to produce more correctly written reports. 
Moreover, we had reason to wonder whether supervisors were 
generally competent to judge the written quality of these 
reports. Even, the supervisors in the Rehabilitation Center who 
had expressed strong interest in raising the level of their 
aidea writing skills were in general disagreement with one 
another about what constituted a well-written report. Epes 
invited the nine supervisors in this department to evaluate both 
the content and written correctness of 26 reports by their 
therapy aides, Inter-rater reliability scores In both 
evaluation categories were low (out of 72 scores, only 38 were 
above .50). It appeared, then, that even among concerned 
supervisors there was ho clear agreement about what constitutes 
acceptable hospital writing. 

The above finding led us to conclude that major Improvement in 
on-the-job writing will not be effected by pressure for it from 
supervisors, iinless they are given training in evaluating 
writing by writing specialists. Otherwise, the principal 
mptiyatioh must stem from workers • desire to write well for 
courses they are taking to advance their careers, rather than 
any immediate rewards for better writing on the job, since they 
Vcian • t rely on their .sttpervisors to recognize improvement . 



Hlfth Schoolfl 

Questionnaires. At the end of each semester In both proflrams; 
students completed an attltudlnal survey. The responses of 
students reflected consistently favorable attitudes toward the 
program and toward, the lab component In particular. At both 
sites, 80 to 90S reported that they enjoyed working by 
themselves on the grammar modules} and about the same number 
found the exercises appropriate to their own writing needs. 
Somewhat fewer (60 to 90X. averaging in the 70s) found the 
exercisea "Interesting and fun to do,',* but they reported 
overwhelmingly that the exercises were not too difficult. Asked 
If they perceived an improvement in their writina. most ^ 
responded affirmatively (in the &0% range). This latter 
response, however, was not confirmed by our examination of 
-studen^;r-wr icings-. — 

Writinaa. A full-scale evaluation of student essays was not 
possible, due to data collection mishaps that limited the number 
of matched essays available. However, student essays from both 
schools were collected and examined. A sample of 58 essays from 
August Martin written at the beginning and end of term, and a 
similar sample of 26 from Charles Evans Hughes, showed little 
evidence of clear improvement. Essays were written on paired 
Copies (previously used at either the high school or college 
51;!!!?'^*? ^^^^V ^^^^ teachers had felt students w«uld not find 
d4:fficul.t. These essays- were preaentsd in forced-choice format- 
to aTi^ej^erienced rater of basic writing papers. Pbr'August 
Martin, the^^ter found the post-test paper superior less than 
half the time ^46^, but also reported finding v.ery little 
difference between mast aets of papers presented to her ^ and 
general uncertainty abo^rr^hfrr-^^hoices. For Charles Evans 
Hughes, th6 rater identified a^rea-ter^ercentage (661) of 
post-test papers as superior, but professTd^hetdelf no more 
certain of her judgments. 

The equivocal success of the programs in improving student 
writing should probably hot be given too much weight, given the 
programs diffuse nature and short duration (one semester). 
Even if striking improvement had been shown, it would be 
impossible to attribute it (in the absence of a control group) 
to the experimental program, let alone to any particular aspect 
of it. It should be noted that the rater had also been asked to 
make judgments about different aspects of improved writing 
quality, where she found it, and was unable to do so. She was 
left with a strong impression t,hat students wrote better papers 

if the topic, grabbed them." So the vary method of providing 
carefully matched, relatively impersonal toplca for the purpose 
of obtaining an evaluation sample may have masked real 
improvement by trying to measure it by performance 4n an 
artificial task. Surely atudents•^co^i8istent perceptions of 
imprdvement in their performance must mean something, If only 



(perhaps) that a basis for future progress had been made. 

It appears that the high school programs must be Judged an 
equivocal success, .as well, from the point of view of testing 
the transferability of the college COMP-LAB course. In both 
schools, a clear focus on writing as the subject of instruction 
-was probably the distinguishing feature of the project for the 
high school personnel, and this emphasis was undoubtedly 
successful. But the degree to which 'the high school courses 
could replicate the COMP-LAB program had been problematic from 
the start, as s^t-U-dents could work-on the lab materials for only 
an hour or two a week. There seemed to be, too, a tendency for 
the lab component to dwindle in importance as the programs 
evolved. Neither of the two cooperating teachera who joined the 
programs in the second year developed great enthusiasm for the 
lab component-t^ apparently cooperation in the program added to 
their instructional burdens, rather than eased them. 

Several practical considerations may account for. these 
difficulties in replicating the COMP-LAB , course iti a high school 
setting: (l)_The experimental program needed a separate lab 
facility and released time for supervisors^ or preferably one 
full-time supervisor! until special external funding became 
available, one school didn't have these and the other school 
could provide them only with difficulty. (2) For this kind of 
autotutorial work to be effective, stjidents have to be able to 
do it in substantival quantity. Gi^ the diverse foci of the 
high school curriculum and the schools' inflexible schedules, it 
was impossible to meet this need for extensive practica with 
written forms. (3) Grouping students hoioogsneoUBly according tc 
writing ability is important for a program focussed on error 
reduction, but grouping on this dimension was difficult in the 
high school setting. (4) Effective autotutorial work depends 
upon the availability of materials which students can actually 
use (and use up), but In p.tfblicly funded high schools -this 
requirement cannot be met. 

More serious than these practical considerations were questions 
raised, about the efficacy of the autotutorial approach at the 
high school level. As noted above, students emphatically liked 
the. idea of self-instruction. Still, examination of their work 
showed that they were often rushing through the exercises and 
copying from the answer sheets. Apparently students were not 
yet mature enough for s jlf-instructlon at the level demanded of 
vthem by the COMP-LAB approach < Students at the high school 
Iwrel ne«4 more frequent feedback— etthiar correctlbn by a ' 
t ea c her o r a a s u r a n c e t h a t t h e 1 r a n s w e r s a r e sa t is f; ac tcf r y — t h a n 
collefe^tudents-do. Furthermore, close correction and 
monitoring of^ lab learning in students' other writing 
asslgnment&xcould not be instituted at the high school level (as 
it was at theNCollege level), since it took more time than 
teachers had, gi>ren their ^^^^ 



In general, these were the questions raised in tfhe course of the 
evaluation and our responses to them: 

1. Are the materials in their present form suitable for 
younger students? Apparently not. Students have / 
trouble self-correcting their own work and working on 
their own for sustained periods of time. They need 
smaller units of work, with more frequent testina and 
feedback. 

,,.'''2. Do. younger students profit from the self-instructional 
approach? Apparently they do. We discovered that the 

of self -instructional work that these students 
can accomplish is less than we had expected} th^t they 
need far more support and supervision than older 
students do} but that they find this mode attractive 
and respond to it very favorably. 

3.- Was the selection of materials appropriate for 

students' particular problems? Doubtful. Students 
reported that the work was indeed helpful for their 
own particular writing problems, but teachers' found 
themselves giving precedence to instruction in 
composing, sensing that this was students' greater 
need. So it seems. that while the material was useful, 
an ideal lab program for'the high school level would 
require major adaptation of the COMP-LAB materials as 
they now exist. Such a program should probably stress 
the conventions of writing, rather than grammatical 
forms . 

Other SitP H * 

It was not possible to carry out any formal analysis of change 
in the writing of learners at the ILGWU local or at the CETA 
program, for the reasons mentioned in the description of the 
transfer sites. There is thus no objective check on students' 
own perceptions that they were learning. > 

What is most revealing about these two sites Is their dependence 
op the setting. The failure at the union can be attributed to 
the lack of, on thejjone hand, an organised educational 
structure, and on the other hand, any reward for accomplishment. 
Only the most highly motivated learners could be expected to 
aurviye (let alone achieve) in a situation where learning is not 
facilitated by either a structure or a goal. In contrast, the 
failure at. the manpower site is clearly a result of external 
circumstances} the program W£.s forced out of existence by the 
demise of the organiaatipn in which it was taking place. There 
is every reason to believe that the program would have been 
successful if It had been able to dperate as it was designed to. 



Summary and Conelusiona 



JSuS**?!!*'®'^"^ the possibility of future adaptations of the 
COMP-LAB course (or of similar college courses), we need to pay 
particular attention to these items on the chart in Figure It 

P®P"^*^^on« setting, and external 

motivation for both learners and personnel responsible for the 
^project . , ^. • 

These latter conditions were most clearly present at the Bronx 
noapitai site} athe adaptation there was most" immediately 
successful, and that is the one site where the program is still 
tunctioning. At the high school sites we fovtnd that success 
was limited primarily by the difficulty adolescents have in 
working on their own, at least to the degree that the college 
model ^f the COMP-LAB course demands. Secondary problems in 
developing high school models were the lack of scheduling 
flexibility and the limited facilities of the urban public 
schools chosen for the experiment (and yet chosen advisedly 
because of the acute writing needs chaxacteristic of their 
student populations). A substantial revision of the materials 
and procedures of the COMP-LAB course (a revision which was 
5?^?"*^ the scope of this jiroject) and the choice of an urban 
high school setting with a more experimental approach to 
instruction might demonstrate that the program (or one adapted 
from it) could be effective for secondary school students. At 
the remainina sites, the close fit between learners' needs and 
learning styles on one hand, and the program's materials and 
procedures on the other, was not enough to counterbalance the . 
weakness or absence of the other _f actors listed in Figure 1. 
However, there seems reason to believe that the program could be 
as successful at stable, well organised job-training sites as it 
proved to b« at the Bronx Psychiatric Center. 

Two major outcomes of our adaptation project are: (1) the 
establishment of one quite successful adaptation (the Bronx 
hospital program) which may lead to similar adaptations at other 
hospitals (the former director of the staff education proaJ«m at 
the Bronx hospital is considering such a project in anbthST 
setting) ; and (2) Insights Into how to adapt the COMP-LAB course 
to many kinds of learners and learning 8ltuatlon8--lnslghts 
which have helped the project directors Improve the program as 
it functions at their home college and at other college sites, 
and which may be useful in the development of addit^ models 
of the coursiB In non-college settings. - 

One further, benefit of this project, although tangential to its 
Immediate goals; should biB^^m^^^^^ 

Varied kinds of learniefV u^^ COMP-LAB ^^exerciises and 
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procedures has given us a deeper understanding of the reasons 
why these methods and materials are effective in teaching the 
written language, particularly if the learners are nonsta-^ndard 
dialect speakers. These observations have been reported at 
national and local conferences on composition and language 
learning (at, for example, the CCCC and NCTE national 
conventions, at Rutgers University basic writing workshops, at 
various college-sponsored conferences, etc.). These ^ 
observations have also led to further research on and refinement 
of our instructional approach, and have led specifically to a 
major research project on the effect of spoken language on 
written language (supporter by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities), an inv^stiga n which was conducted by one of the 
project directors, Mary Epes ,, principally at the Bronx 
Psychiatric Center's staff education program, and which' included 
some of the^enrollees in the model of the COMP-LAB program 
developed at that site. 



